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For A\utumn Planting 


Put GOLD IN Your GARDEN 
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One of the largest and finest of the deep 
yellow Trumpets, with flowers of rich golden 
yellow. Fine, even texture with trumpet 
slightly frilled at the edges. Couldn’t be 


lovelier! 


55c each, 3 for $1.50, $5.50 doz. 


For the most colorful Tulip collection, don't Flowerfield's own mixed Daffodils are won- 
miss Flowerfield’s Rainbow of Tulips — all derful too. Assorted by hand in small amounts, 
May flowering, blooming together in a per f , . y ll “ ZL they assure a balanced variety that will give 
fect riot of hues and in many forms and . Tou CentK de - Marri me Cornu you lasting pleasure. Bloom in April. 
varieties. Superb for cutting! The finest Tree Peony you can buy—bushy plants with every stem 85c doz., 100 for $5.50, 
75c doz., 100 for $5.00 carrying 2 or 3 full flowers, 8 inches or more across, with crowned 
and wrinkled petals of a deep sunset-gold a. shaded to 1,000 for $50.00 
orange. June blooming. ae a 


A truly fragrant Tulip that is one of Flower- 
field’s most striking varieties. A rich orange 
yellow, shading to brighter at the edges. Its 
base is pure gold, giving the whole flower a 
suffused glow. Luscious! 


$1.25 doz., 100 for $8.00 
























Flowerfield’s fine Double Peony offer 
is something you must not miss 
either. It is made up of the most 
reliable standard varieties in size, 
shape and lasting qualities, unsur- 
passed for cutting — pink, white and 
crimson 


4 large roots for $1.50 





( Heavy, field-grown plants, shipped in rich balls of peat.) 
$10.00 each Send now, for Flowerfield’s 
Autumn Catalogue, listing 
other flowering bulbs, roots 
and plants that are best 


© il) ¢ af a¢€ Id suited for Fall planting. 


39 Parkside Avenue, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. 
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START 
YOUR 
GARDEN 
with 
HORSFORD’S 


Clean, 
Healthy 
Bulbs 















SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


Ornithogalum Nutans SUNSET IMPERATOR _,Swemne crocus 


30 sutes 91.00 12 sttss $1.00 50 sures $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


This fine new and Sometimes called the The most popular Each bulb bears many 
en — “Garden Orchid”.Sun- oy Iris. Beautiful, unusually beautiful 
elegant spikes o . large rich dark blue _ rosy-carmine flowers. 
beautiful frosty, sil- at & 0 ouey anne flowers borne on 27- Easy to grow, good for 






































18 very-grey flowers lavender, blooming in inch stems. Blooms in cutting. Very hardy 
VARIETIES shaded pale sea-green. June and early July. May. Excellent cut Make interesting gifts 
NOW Thrivesindenseshade Hardy; a good cut flowers. Hardy and for the sick, as bulbs 
or open border. Hardy. flower; height strong grower. will bloom without 

READY Valuable for cutting. nineteen inches. Popular. soil or water. 


Certified, mosaic-free bulbs grown from seed and 
free from the insidious mosaic so widely prevalent 
in present-day stocks. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
aE Zarit Sy LILIES fa 
HORSFORD’S NURSERIES Kéeeens Bull HWS 


TACOMA JS WASHINGTON 
(Box H) CHARLOTTE,AVERMONT 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


DAFFODILS 


on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
Vigorous growers. 
Send for BULB CATALOG 


KING ALFR 


10 Fine Bulbs $1.00 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 





















































Gece ius pee 
Garden Work to Do Now 319 
WHEN hilling late celery with earth be careful not to fill the hearts of the Good Time to Move Evergreens 320 
plants with soil. Fl for C Hospitals—A G 
— t Need 321 
PEPPERS are tender plants. However, fruits harvested before a frost can ter 8 ee ee a 
be kept for several weeks. Bulb Planting Time Is at Hand 322 
PLAN to clean up corn stalks and the refuse of other pithy-stemmed The Bulb Outlook 322 
—_ before Winter as a means of controlling the European corn Early Autumn Lawn Making 323 
rer. 7 
GRAPES do not ripen after picking. Leaving the paper bags on the Readers’ Letters to the Editor 324 
bunches may prevent rot from spreading in storage. Picked grapes will Abelia Instead of Boxwood? 325 
keep better in cool dry air. Picking Plums Early Is Wise 325 
WEEDY lawns on rich well-drained soil can be renovated now. Remove anil att tein: Chetan Mates 136 
as much weed growth as possible, rake in fertilizer and grass seed and eS ae ya ae 
roll. Keep watered if necessary. Classes at Barnes Foundation 45 
PLAN to plant daffodils as soon as possible; also, madonna lilies, if not Readers’ Questions Answered ve 327 
already set. Bulbous irises will do better if planted late enough to dis- a, ee a a 327 
courage the formation of leaves this Autumn. an 
BE CAREFUL not to injure the branches of trees and shrubs when cut- The Gardeners’ Association . . Peete eee 328 
ting fruits and berries for indoor decoration. Careless picking leads to Judges’ Course in New York 328 
the formation of ugly stubs and mis-shapen plants. a on 328 
WATCH out for the early frosts. In most seasons many garden plants ; 
protected through the first cold snap usually have a relatively long Esther Reed Shasta Daisy 329 
period of warm weather in which tocontinue growing. Preparing for Herbs in 1943 330 
WHEN watering newly planted evergreens make sure that the balls of Another Food Gasden Back .. . 330 
soil about the roots are soaked thoroughly. Pruning should, if pos- ; : 
sible, be delayed until just before growth starts next Spring. First Aid to Gardeners 330 
DO NOT let weeds go to seed in garden areas from which crops have Linarias in North Dakota .. 331 
= been removed. Lush crops of green weeds can be spaded in and the 





newly turned soil sowed to Winter rye or domestic ryegrass. 
WATCH for dead patches in matted rock plants, as they indicate the 
presence of root and crown rot. Treatment for such troubles is the 





removal of infected plant parts and the application of semesan to both Published at 
plants and soil. Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
WHEN feeding lawns in Autumn use a fertilizer which is relatively low by 


in nitrogen and high in phosphoric acid. The idea in such feeding is to ; . " 

stimulate the root growth necessary for safe wintering and subsequent the Massachusetts Horticultural Society with the 
growth next year. co-operation of The Horticultural Society of New 
York and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


THIS is a good season to remake the perennial garden since most plants 


which have finished flowering can now be divided or replanted. For Issued Semi-monthly 
y immediate effect, chrysanthemums can be replanted without division except July and August, when it is issued monthly 
just before full flowering. a 
WHEN picking gourds remember that several inches of stem should be as 
left attached to each fruit. Even though gourds are best picked when a ove 
ripe, their harvest season may last over a long period, as not all fruits One Year, $1.00 Canada, $1.00 
on a gourd vine are of the same age. To Foreign Countries, $2.00 


JMS 





























aN. 
.00 HEMEROCALLIS 
an : : . . . 
weifel Moving entire planting and will send the following sets post paid, east of the Mississippi. Entire collection $15. Sent express 
— collect. NO CATALOGUE. If substitutions must be made, will substitute equal or better value. All sets labeled. 
ee 
rardy SET NO. 1 SET NO. 2 SET NO. 3 SET NO. 4 SET NO. 5 SET NO. 6 
3 ats Mixed planting as | Goldonda ....... $.25| Lemona ........ $.25 | Connoisseur’s Pink | Collection of Stout’s| Rock Garden Set 
thout they come. Apricot ......... -25 | Apricot ......... .25 | and Rose Collection | Bijou ......... $2.00 | Cissie .......... $.40 
DE <b 6 od swe $.25 Citrine cee eeeeee -25 | Imperator ...... -60| Dream ........ $2.50 | Wau Bun ...... 1.50] Gracilis ......... 35 
Kwanso fi. pl. ... .25 | Lovett’s Lemon .. .50/ Bijou .......... 2.00 | Byng of Vimy .. 1.00] Soudan ........ lr 40 
1S Flava tae a 40/1 D.D. Wyman .... .50 c. Ctarnpt enna = res 1.50 | Gold Dust ....... 20 
meee tor ccon SB 1 eeepereiee ...... 60 | 1, F Hesketh ....1.00 aa, ee yee, Po ongaaaaas "35 | Sovereign ....... 25 
umortieri ...... .25| Gold Dust ....... .20 , : 
Alba Striata ..... B00 FI a6 toss ica 1.00 | Midas 1.00 | Dr. Regel ....... .25 
They ee .25 | Sovereign ....... 25 | Gracili 35 | Sunkist ...... 1.00 eee eres Minor 25 
arden Citrina ......... BOUND pawccusvssd eto. fetes ‘35 | Rose Queen .... 2.00 | Patricia ....... 2.00 a ene 
vers. Gold Dust ....... .20 | Kwanso fl. pl. ... .25| Hyperion ....... ‘60 | Moonstone ..... 2.00 | Bagdad ........ 1.50 | List Price ...... $2.10 
rs. _ —— — — 
call List Price ...... $2.10 | List Price ...... $3.80 | List Price...... $7.05 | ist Price ..... $11.65 | List Price ..... $11.35 Now $1.00 
Now $1.00 Now $2.00 Now $3.00 Now $5.00 Now $6.00 October delivery 
s 
S ROADSIDE GARDENS East Arlington, Vermont 
) N 
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The Nikko 
fir (Abies 
homolepis ) 
from the 


Orient, is 





handsome 


and hardy. 





Good Time to Move Evergreens 


ARLY Autumn is a good time to move narrow-leaved evergreens, especially 
after a Summer like the present one, which has not been dry. Planted while 
the soil is still warm, conifers will establish themselves very quickly and be in 


position to make normal growth the following year. The practice of moving ever- 
greens with balls of soil, always advisable, is essential to Autumn success. Since all 
of the roots which the plants possess are contained within the soil balls, it is to the 
baHs that watering should be directed, at least at first. Plants which are received 
with the soil about their roots in dry condition will establish themselves much more 
readily if they are stood out of the wind over night and the soil given a thorough 
wetting. Before being handled again the balls should be given an opportunity to 
drain and become firm. If handled when soggily wet, root systems may be disrupted. 
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FLOWERS FOR CAMP HOSPITALS—A GREAT NEED 


banding because they believe that there is no work for them 

to do in wartime. There may be reasons, of course, which 
justify such action but they must be exceptional reasons. Speak- 
ing in a general way, garden clubs are needed now more than ever 
before in their history. Work having to do with camp hospitals 
has developed—more or less unexpectedly—in a large way and 
undoubtedly will last until long after the war is over. 

Horticulture has already discussed this matter as a nation- 
wide project but it is possible at the moment to be specific. 
From a captain in one of the large eastern camps comes a letter 
containing the following paragraph: 


|: IS rather pathetic to learn that some garden clubs are dis- 


Before many months out-of-door gardening will be no longer 
possible. I would, therefore, greatly appreciate it if some way were 
found to arrange through the garden clubs for some type of indoor 
gardening. While this would not have the appeal to the same number 
of patients as the outdoor variety, there are always a number of 
patients capable of taking an interest in such occupations and this 
project would be an additional aid in fighting off the monotony of 
hospital existence. 


No garden club or federation president or horticultural chair- 
man with imagination will have any difficulty in grasping the 
opportunity for effective and needed activity from what this 
captain writes. No attempt will be made here to outline what 
may be done in planning for indoor gardens, plant boxes, potted 
plants and flower arrangements. The point is, that thousands of 
men in camp hospitals will be in desperate need throughout the 
long Winter months for something to occupy their attention, 
thus turning their minds away from themselves and their suffer- 
ing to those things which make for mental poise and better 
health. 

The problem is not an easy one. 

It will require study, thought and ahs 

much planning. Yet there are few 4 
ways in which garden club mem- 
bers can be of greater service. 
Somehow, it seems as if this par- 
ticular task had dropped on the 
shoulders of garden club members 
like a mantle of mercy. No work 
of this kind can be done without 
organization and the garden clubs 
have perfected organization to an 
unusual degree. Women who have 
never in the past associated them- 
selves with garden clubs but who 





Garden making at a camp hospital. 


wish to help in this camp work will find garden club member- 
ship of the greatest value. 

What has been done at the camp hospitals and in the camps 
themselves the past Summer will be but the beginning of an 
enterprise which will continue to develop and unfold. The value 
of what has been done already can hardly be overestimated. 
Before me is a letter received by Mrs. Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., 
of Plymouth, Mass., who has been active in garden club work 
at Camp Edwards. It comes from an officer who has taken an 
active interest in this work. It reads as follows: 

The opportunity to work out-of-doors on a constructive program 
and to see the results of their labors taking root and growing has been 
a great feature in the improvement of our patients. As a result it has 
been possible to aid the recovery of nervously ill patients by assigning 
them to garden work. Others, less fortunate, whom it has been neces- 
sary to discharge from the army have been enabled frequently to leave 
here in a better state of mind and body than might have been possible 
otherwise, and returned to their communities with greater prospects 
for themselves. 


What has been done at Camp Edwards is indicative of what 
is taking place throughout the country. From California, for 
example, comes word that the Rancho Santa Fe club has done 
much to beautify the wards at Camp Callan and that the work 
carried on by this club last Winter will be accepted as a fore- 
runner of what will be done the coming season. Last Winter at 
Camp Callan, men able to be out of bed were furnished with 
containers, succulents, implements, soil and the like by means 
of which they made miniature gardens and carried on a voca- 
tional therapy project which proved highly beneficial. 

In March a truck full of flowering plants were sent to the 

camp for Easter and once a week 
, throughout the Summer a carful 
of cut flowers has been distributed 
in the hospital. That is a noble 
record. Doubtless there are other 
clubs which have done equally 
well and it is hoped that reports of 
such work can be summarized 
when the opportunity presents it- 
self. In many of them the ground 
work has been laid and the garden 
clubs of the country have a course 
of action laid which will give them 
a Winter of highly useful activity. 
It would be difficult to find a more 
useful project. 








Bulb Planting Time Is at Hand — 


Prices are not unreasonable 
and many kinds are plentiful 


OST Spring-flowering bulbs will 
M grow and thrive for years with 

little attention, provided intelli- 
gent care is given to conditioning the soil 
well in advance of the time of planting. If 
this is not done, neither healthy bulbs nor 
good care later can overcome the handicap 
of poor soil. 

After selecting an area or space for 
planting that is well-drained, the first step 
in the preparation of the soil is to dig 
deeply and thoroughly. Spading to a depth 
of 12 inches is not a bit too much. It is a 
well-known fact that the thorough tilling 
of a low-analysis soil will produce better 
blooms than will a higher-analysis soil that 
has not been dug deeply and thoroughly. 

Likewise, proper digging will help in 
ascertaining the fertility of the soil and in 
determining the next steps in conditioning 
the soil. Spring-flowering bulbs like soil 
that has been worked to a friable condi- 
tion, soil which contains some humus, and 
soil which is not too heavy. If it is deter- 
mined that humus is needed, leaf soil or 
peat may be added; and if the soil is heavy, 
sharp sand may be used. A light, sandy soil 
has always been the aim of the expert 
Spring-flowering bulb growers of Hol- 
land, where the culture of bulbs reached 
the stage of a high art a long time ago. 
When humus materials and sand are added, 
they should be distributed evenly. 

Even reasonably good soil will be bene- 
fited by an application of fertilizer, but it 
must be used with caution. Occasionally, a 
beginning amateur gardener believes that 
if a little fertilizer is beneficial, much is 
better, to his later regret. 

The parade of Spring-flowering bulb 
blooms will begin with snowdrops and 
aconites. After that, Scilla sibirica, chiono- 
doxas and crocuses will come into flower. 
Commencing in the last days of April and 
extending to about the middle of May, the 
mid-season bulbs will cause a riot of color 
to play across the carefuily planted garden. 
The late tulips and large scillas will supply 
the final burst of color. 

Daffodils thrive in a soil which has been 
conditioned with a small amount of bone 
meal. This is best added a year in advance 
of planting, but it may be worked into the 
soil with benefit at the time of planting. 
Green manures and commercial fertilizers 
must not be used in planting, as they tend 
to cause basal rot and burning of the roots. 

Tulips and hyacinths ask for an even 
richer soil than do daffodils and the other 
Spring-flowering bulbs. Old rotted manure 
—and the old aspect is important—should 
be dug into the ground months before the 
date of planting. Hyacinths enjoy a some- 
what richer mixture of old rotted manure 
than do tulips. When such manure is not 


available, bone meal or sheep manure may 
be substituted. 

While the supply of some biflbs such as 
hyacinths, certain varieties of tulips, cro- 
cuses, and Scilla sibirica will not be plenti- 
ful during the war period because of 
importation difficulties, nevertheless, the 
American stocks of other Spring-flowering 
bulbs will be adequate for our needs. We 
shall not suffer for lack of beautiful bulb 
blooms in coming Spring seasons. 

Daffodils which will be in plentiful 
supply include the following: 

Bath’s Flame Helios 

Croesus Mrs. E. H. Krelage 

Cheerfulness Mrs. Nettie O’ Melveney 

King Alfred John Evelyn 

Emperor Sir Watkin 

Empress White Lady 

Among the tulips which will be avail- 
able are these: 

EARLY TULIPS 
Brilliant Star, scarlet Ibis, pink 


Diana, white De Wet, orange 
Keizerkroon, red and yellow 
DARWIN TULIPS 
Bartigon, red Pride of Haarlem, red 
Clara Butt, pink Rev. Ewbank, lavender 
Zwanenburg, white 


BREEDER TULIPS 
Bronze Queen, buff yellow 
Copernicus, violet-red 
Dillenburg, salmon-orange 
Louis XIV, bluish-violet 

COTTAGE TULIPS 
Carrara, white 
Dido, red and orange 
Moonlight, pale yellow 
Mother's Day, lemon yellow 

PARROT TULIPS 

Fantasy, salmon-rose 


TRIUMPH TULIPS 
Lord Carnaroon, creamy-white 
All of the Spring-fiowering bulbs may 
be planted in October with the exception 
of daffodils, which should be planted in 
September. Late tulips should be held until 
the last part of October or early November. 
The number of inches of planting depth 


Grape hyacinth bulbs are plentiful 
and easy to grow. 
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The Bulb Outlook 


MERICAN production com- 

bined with what will probably 
be larger imports from England gives 
promise that tulip bulbs will be more 
plentiful this Autumn. Ample sup- 
plies of daffodils in a wide range of 
varieties are definitely assured. T here 
is also a good supply of certain big 
scillas such as Scilla nonscripta (S. 
nutans) and §S. hispanica (S. cam- 
panulata). Offerings of S. sibirica, 
however, promise to be scanty. In 
the grape hyacinths, Heavenly Blue 
will be available while stocks of 
other varieties are limited. A few 
Winter aconites will be available. 
Bulbous irises are plentiful. 

A moderate quantity of eremuri 
will be available. Autumn and 
Winter crocuses are to be had but 
few Spring flowering kinds will be 
obtainable. Chionodoxas are likely 
to be short in supply. Hyacinths and 
fritillarias other than small Ameri- 
can kinds, will not be offered in 
quantity. Camassias and erythroni- 
ums will be available. 

No bulbs of Lilium auratum and 
only a few of L. speciosum wil! be 
offered for sale. There are good 
stocks of L. regale and its hybrids. 
L. hansoni and L. henryi will be 
available in fair supply. Madonna 
lilies are available in moderate quan- 
tity but the supply of the Salonika 
variety is less than last year. 























for the bulbs varies with the kinds: Late 
tulips, Fritillaria imperialis, 6; daffodils 
and hyacinths, 4-6; Scilla hispanica (S. 
campanulata), 5; early tulips, 4; crocuses, 
fritillaria (meleagris), muscari, snow- 
drops, 3-4; Winter aconite, Scilla sibirica, 
chionodoxa, 2-3. 

It may seem from the material in this 
article on the preparation of the soil that 
the raising of bulbs is a laborious matter, 
but it really is not too difficult. In truth, it 
does not require much more labor to do a 
thorough job of preparation than it does 
to do a mediocre one. A little more effort 
at the spade now is the only additional 
demand and the results will repay many 
times over. 

A garden of rich blooms will be a 
pleasure to maintain and beautiful to see 
In addition, there is the satisfaction of 
having done a job well. Be sure to check 
the condition of your soil now, and if 
necessary, begin your program for condi- 
tioning of the soil immediately. There wil! 
still be ample time after the preparation o! 
the soil is under way to browse through 
Spring-flowering bulb catalogues for sug 
gestions on the varieties of bulbs that wi!! 
best carry out the designs and color har 
monies for your garden. 

—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Early Autumn Lawn Making — 


This is the best season of the year to sow 
grass seed and to repair damaged turf 


advantages as a time to sow new 

lawns or to repair those which have 
been long established. Grass sown while 
the soil is still warm will germinate quickly 
and establish itself during the ensuing cool 
days of Autumn. At the end of the active 
growing season for plants in general, the 
competition of annual weeds is largely over 
for the season. Then, too, Autumn-sown 
turf will, by Spring, be sufficiently lusty 
to cope with the weed growth of the fol- 
lowing season. All of these factors are, of 
course, in addition to the fact that there is 
more time for lawn making than earlier 
in the year. 

A good seed bed is essential. Relatively 
deep soil preparation is also important. 
The continued health of the lawn depends 
on its being underlaid with well-drained 
soil containing plenty of the organic ma- 
terial derived from as heavy applications 
as possible of manure, or manure substi- 
tutes such as compost. In such a soil, ample 
moisture is retained and the excess drains 
away. 

In addition to manure, chemical ferti- 
lizers are usually necessary, particularly 
phosphoric acid. These chemicals are usu- 
ally added in the form of complete fertili- 
zers up to 40 pounds per 1000 square feet, 
depending upon the mixture. It is doubtful 
practice to stimulate lawns—either new or 
old—with nitrogen in the Autumn. Mix- 
tures which have a high middle 
figure in their formulas are best 
at that time because they promote 
root growth. Root growth is 
essential to safe wintering and to 
better ultimate growth. Fertiliz- 
ers are applied by even distribu- 
tion over the seed bed and careful 
raking in just prior to sowing. 

For that matter, composted or 
decomposed manures and manure 
substitutes need not be dug in 
deeply, provided the original soil 
is reasonably good. One thing to 
be watched out for where organic 
materials are at or near the sur- 
face is weeds. The danger of im- 
porting weeds is, however, prob- 
ably greater where top dressings 
of loam are made to top off the 
seed bed. Chickweed and crab- 
grass are two common lawn pests 
which often appear in force where 
raw field soil is brought in. In 
general, it is better practice to try 
to enrich the existing soil than to 
attempt replacement. 

The sowing of new lawns is 
usually a far simpler problem 
than the renovation of old ones 
A new area can be tilled, ferti- 
lized and sown. If the work is 


seven Autumn has a number of 





done thoughtfully and a clean, locally 
adapted seed mixture is used the immediate 
results are generally good. To tear up an 
old lawn means dislocation and inconveni- 
ence. Some real problems in weed and pest 
eradication are probably present. There- 
fore, the refurbishing of an old lawn calls 
for more thought and judgment. The deci- 
sion as to whether to completely replant 
the lawn or to try to save what grass is still 
present must be made. 

The presence of such pests as Japanese 
beetle, Asiatic beetle, rose chafer or May 
beetle, which in their grub stage eat the 
roots of lawn grasses, usually calls for com- 
plete reconstruction. While it is possible to 
protect lawns by applying up to 10 pounds 
of arsenate of lead early in the season be- 
fore the damage is done, such precaution is 
seldom taken. 

In areas where such pests are known to 
be active, it is good insurance to grub- 
proof the soil at the time of seeding. A 
single treatment will be effective for several 
years. In order to get an even distribution, 
the arsenate of lead may be mixed with 
10 times its volume of sand and applied to 
the seed bed with a fertilizer spreader. If 
broadcast by hand better distribution will 
follow if the chemical poison is mixed 
with 25 pounds of soil. As in sowing the 
seed, the scattered material will fall more 
evenly if half is sown at right angles to 
the other. 


Left, light-colored bare areas show characteristic European chafer damage. Appearance of 
the lawn at the time lead arsenate was applied in October 1940. Right, the same lawn photo- 
graphed May 30, 1942, approximately one and one-half years after treating and reseeding. 


gricultural Experiment &tatian. 









Where lawn grasses have failed leaving 
the ground open for weed development, 
the cause is usually to be found in the soil. 
Where poor soil or poorly drained soil has 
killed one lot of turf it cannot be expected 
that another will thrive without tilth, 
manuring and fertilization. Such poor cul- 
tural conditions call for reconstruction. 

However, where the soil is good and 
no pests are present but where the turf has 
been weakened and become weedy through 
too close mowing, drought or some similar 
cause capable of easy remedy, renovation is 
in order. Renovation under such conditions 
is often feasible where as little as 30 per 
cent of the perennial turf grasses remain. 

Renovation starts with the removal of 
weeds. After that, fertilizer is distributed 
in the same amount as for new seeding. 
For the protection of existing grasses it is 
good practice to sprinkle the lawn to wash 
the fertilizer off their foliage and down 
onto the soil surface. The bare patches and 
thin places are then loosened with a garden 
rake. 

After that comes seeding at the rate 
recommended by the concern supplying 
the seed mixture. If really weed-free top 
soil is available, a light dressing before 
rolling is beneficial. With these steps taken, 
all that remains is to water if necessary to 
give the new grass seedlings a chance to 
become firmly established. 

Having taken these early September 
steps to a better lawn it is important that 
maintenance practices be changed to pre- 
vent the undoing of past good work. In 
particular it is essential that the lawn- 
mower be set high enough and that mow- 
ing continue even in time of drought to 
prevent weeds from forming seeds. 


Courtesy New York State A 
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California’s Big Camellia 


EAR EDITOR—Here is additional 
information about the large camellia 

moved from Humboldt County, Califor- 
nia, in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
mentioned in your May 15 number, as 
supplied by Miss Sydney Stein, of the Park 
staff. 

Diameter one foot above ground—l14 
inches. 

Height—24 feet 6 inches. 

Spread—25 feet 6 inches. 
From this you can see it is a noble speci- 
men. 

Recently I found an authentic record of 
a single flowered camellia growing in 
Charleston, S. C. in the 1830's. It was 12 
inches in diameter at ground 16 feet 10 
inches high and 16 feet 5 inches spread of 
branches. It was a giant in its day and is 
believed to have been the largest in the 
United States at that time (probably 
1838). 

—H. Harold Hume. 

Gainesville, Fla. 


Coreopsis on Cape Cod 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture of 

June 15 there is a letter about a field 
of coreopsis in Radnor, Pa., which inter- 
ests me. I am staying in Bass River on 
Cape Cod with a friend who, some years 
ago, took a small number of plants of 
coreopsis out of her garden when she did 
not want yellow flowers. She planted them 
in a field back of the house. Now they cover 
a patch nearly 100 feet square—a wonder- 
ful mass of yellow, filling in the time 
between beach plum copse and the later 
glory of the Bouncing Bet. 

Other people seem to have had the same 
idea. In this last week we have been driving 
about the Cape, through Barnstable, Yar- 
mouth, Harwich, Dennisport and Chat- 
ham. Everywhere we have seen masses of 
coreopsis—in fields, roadsides and gardens 
—In fact this may be considered coreopsis 
week. 

—Lois Lilley Howe. 
Bass River, Mass. 


Home Gardener's Questions 
E? R EDITOR—I should be grateful 


if any of your readers could give me 
information of the seeding of Michauxia 
campanuloides and Campanula saxifraga. 
I have grown both from seed. The former, 
having bloomed superbly for several weeks 
last Summer, set no seed either naturally 
or in response to hand pollination. A col- 
ony of the latter with as many as 100 wide 
bells on a plant, offers as the bloom comes 
to an end, no evidence of fertilization. 


Upton, Me. —DMay Jacobs. 


Controlling Euonymus Scale 


EAR EDITOR—lIn the April 15 

Horticulture George H. Crosbie favors 
putting the hose on euonymus scale full 
force early in the season to wash them off, 
saying that nicotine sprays do not control 
the scale. For several years I have used a 
nicotine spray in a four-gallon tank. I have 
removed the part producing the fine spray 
so that the full force of the stream will be 
felt. By getting up a good pressure and 
putting the spray arm near the stems or 
branches, much of the scale can be washed 
off and such insects as are not killed by the 
force of the stream are destroyed by the 
nicotine. If a strong solution is made a 
spraying around the base of the vine will 
kill those insects falling on the ground. 
The combined method outlined here has 
been very effective even in bad cases and 
even though spraying is not done early. 
The same practice will be effective on lilacs 
or other plants on which such scale is 
found. The combined method is safer and 
surer than the water treatment alone. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Rare Plant on Long Island 
EAR EDITOR—It might be inter- 


esting to some of your readers to 
know that on Long Island, I have suc- 
ceeded in keeping alive for three years, 
with slight Winter protection, a plant 
known as “‘Elliottia racemosa.” 
It has blossomed this year and it is very 
beautiful. 


New York, N. Y. 

EDITOR’S NOTE —E lliottia racemosa is a 
rare rhododendron relative native to Georgia 
and South Carolina and considered to be only 
doubtfully hardy in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Its racemes of small white flowers 
are borne in Spring on shrubs capable of grow- 
ing to a height of 10 feet. 


—Frank Bailey. 
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Honey From Poison Ivy 


EAR EDITOR — The plant com- 

monly called poison ivy in the Mid- 
West is the widely distributed Rhus radi- 
cans. The one redeeming feature of the 
plant is its attraction for the bees which 
work it constantly when in bloom. The 
flowers are small and inconspicuous but 
secrete nectar freely and the bees apparently 
get considerable honey from this source. 
There is no evidence of any undesirable 
quality in the honey. 

There is a related tree in southern 
Florida, known as “‘Poisonwood”’ classi- 
fied as Metopium toxiferum or by some 
botanists as Rhus metopium. It is known 
also as bum-wood or coral sumac. This 
tree likewise is a good source of honey 
although, its sap is reported to be poison- 
ous. Metopium reaches a height of 40 feet 
or more and has thin bark which splits into 
large scales as the tree grows older. 


—Frank C. Pellett. 
Hamilton, Ili. 


A Flower Show Substitute 


EAR EDITOR—The Old Bristol 

Garden Club of Damariscotta, Me., 
has this year omitted its usual flower show. 
Instead it conducted for one week, August 
17-22, an exhibit of carefully planned 
flower arrangements in three central places 
on the main street—the bank, the library, 
and the information booth. Each arrange- 
ment was changed every other day during 
the week. 

In this way guests from the outlying 
Summer resorts had something of interest 
and beauty to see on whichever day they 
came to town to do necessary marketing. 
The club decided on this plan as a help to 
cheerfulness in these hard days. 

Isabella L. Bissett. 


Damariscotta, Me. 


Cellophane Bags on Roses 
EAR EDITOR—I have been able to 


save the flowers on my rose bushes 
from beetles by covering the buds with 
cellophane bags. As shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, the bags are pinched in 
rather tightly about the stems. Bags of one 
pound capacity are, I have found, just 
the right size. It is interesting to watch a 
covered bud develop inside its transparent 
covering. I use the same bags on the buds 
of a large gardenia bush now summering 
in the garden. 


—Frederick B. Foster, Sr. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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HORTICULTURE'S 
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PREPARING VEGETABLES TO BE EXHIBITED 


exhibiting vegetables for the first 

time this year. Many new faces will 
be seen at the larger shows, and hundreds 
of Fall shows will be staged in communi- 
ties where gardening is superseding golf as 
a spare time occupation. 

If these local shows are to be really help- 
ful in teaching people what to look for as 
to quality in vegetables, the exhibitors as 
well as the judges must know something 
about the points which make up a good 
exhibit. It is especially important that they 
should know how to select and prepare the 
various vegetables for entry in the differ- 
ent classes. 

There are certain standards by which 
vegetables and fruits as well as flowers are 
judged, but it is very probable that most 
local schedules will fail to state what these 
standards are. Of course, the judges at these 
local shows will not be over-critical and 
will condone many mistakes which would 
require disqualification in more pretentious 
exhibitions. Nevertheless, if a show is to 
be put on at all, it might as well be put on 
according to the rules. Therefore, prospec- 
tive exhibitors will be wise if they read 
over the suggestions given below. 


Choosing Vegetables to Exhibit 


A rule which applies to all vegetables 
is, “‘Do not try to find the largest speci- 
men.” It is seldom that over-grown speci- 
mens are good for eating, for as most gar- 
deners know, such vegetables are likely to 
be coarse in texture and lacking in flavor, 
although there are exceptions, including 
squashes, pumpkins and watermelons. The 
Summer squash is not an exception, for it 
should not be over-grown. 

Medium sized specimens of most vege- 
tables are preferred by good judges and it is 
extremely important that they be uniform 
in size and in color. Preparation may in- 
clude washing and even scrubbing if such 
treatment is needed by crops which grow 
underground. However, this work should 
be done carefully and it is well to remem- 
ber that brush marks may not show up for 
two or three hours after the cleaning proc- 
ess has been finished. Carrots which look 
in good condition today may show brush 
marks tomorrow. All vegetables must be 
handled carefully because most of them 
bruise easily and bruise marks militate 
against success in the showroom. 

When the vegetables have been har- 
ested they should be laid out on a table 
tr perhaps on the grass and a careful selec- 

tion made of the six or 12 of each kind 


Texting of amateurs will be 


which are to be exhibited. It is to be em- 
phasized again that the vegetables must be 
true to type; the importance of this state- 
ment lies in the fact that some varieties 
differ greatly from other varieties. A good 





Pepper types 
Top—Cayenne. Lower—Early Giant. 





Snap bean types 


Left to right—Pencil Pod Wax, Brittle 
Wax, Tendergreen, Kentucky Wonder. 


example is found in the Hutchison carrot, 
which is a long one, and the Chantenay 
carrot, which is short and stubby. 

The tops should be removed in a uni- 
form manner so that the samc mount of 
stem will be found on each specimen on 
the plate. It is a mistake to show a plate 
with the stems removed from three speci- 
mens and permitted to remain on three. 

It is wise to do this work of harvesting 
and preparing the vegetables either in the 
evening or in the early morning. To do it 
in the heat of mid-day may be distinctly 
detrimental. 


Keeping Vegetables Fresh 


After the vegetables to be shown have 
been selected and cleaned it is wise to wrap 
them in damp newspapers and to put them 
in a paper bag. Adding an extra specimen 
with each class is a useful precaution be- 
cause one specimen with a flaw may be 
found when the plates go onto the table. 
It is highly important, however, that the 
additional specimen be removed before the 
staging is completed. If the plate contains 
more specimens than the schedule calls for 
the entry is likely to be disqualified. As 
little handling as possible should be done 
in getting the vegetables ready for staging 
and when setting them up, because marks 
made by the hands, particularly by the 
fingernails, are likely to show. 

The question is often asked, “‘Should 
the tap root be left on vegetables which 
grow under ground?’’ The answer is that 
the tap root should be permitted to remain 
if possible, but that all the specimens 
should be alike; they should either have 
tap roots or they should not have them. 

Getting the right length of stems on 
pumpkins is sometimes found difficult. 
Probably the best plan to follow is to cut 
them with pruning shears. In any event 
they should always be cut in some way 
and not broken off. Muskmelons continue 
to ripen after they are picked, and for that 
reason may be picked before they are ripe. 
Watermelons should be ripe, but not over- 
ripe. 

Conditioning Vegetables 

Some more specific instructions about 
individual vegetables may be helpful. 
Beans should be true to type and without 
discoloration. They should not be washed. 

Beets should be well washed, but not 
scrubbed. It is wise to use a soft cloth when 
cleaning them. One-half an inch of the 
tops may show. Cabbages should have the 
roots removed unless the schedule says 
otherwise. The outer leaves may be taken 





off if they are injured or spotted. It is well 
to remember that the judges are looking 
for cabbages of medium size. 

Carrots should be chosen with special 
reference to type because varieties differ 
greatly in appearance. They should be uni- 
form in color and handled carefully. Cu- 
cumbers must not be too large, for judges 
are well aware of the fact that over-grown 
cucumbers have lost their crispness and 
flavor. 

Eggplants need especially careful hand- 
ling and should be wiped, but not washed. 
Full grown, but aot mature specimens 
should be chosen. 

Kohlrabi should have the roots re- 
moved. Commonly from four to six of the 
upper leaves are permitted to remain but 
this plan is not always used. Some exhibits 
will be shown without leaves. 

Peppers should be smooth and properly 
colored. They should be uniform. Pimento 
peppers should be red. 

Potatoes should be clean and free from 
scab. Washing may be permitted. Radishes 
need to be carefully graded and thoroughly 
washed. Sweet corn must be chosen with 


Carrot types 
Chantenay, Danvers, Hutchinson. 


special care and the amateur will find it 
almost always necessary to strip it down a 
little to make sure that the kernels are filled 
out at the tips and are evenly set on the cob. 
It is well to have a short shank remaining. 

Tomatoes must be chosen carefully for 
their type, as specimens of odd shapes are 
likely to be found. They should not be 
fully ripened when picked. The best plan 
to follow is to pick them a week or two 
before they are to be shown and to ripen 
them in the house. They should be ex- 
hibited with the blossom end up. As a rule 
judges like specimens which are a deep 
color, and, of course, type must always be 
kept in mind. 

It is important to be sure that the dif- 
ferent varieties be kept separate if they are 
to be shown in specimen classes. 


Making Market Baskets a Feature 


RRANGEMENTS and displays of 
vegetables and fruits or both in com- 
bination will be made at many shows. Such 
an entry calls for considerable skill but 
this work is tempting. 

At small shows, however, such exhibits 
are best considered as specials and not given 
a place in the schedule. They should have a 
“‘special’’ award. 


There is no reason, however, why com- 
petition in market-basket classes should 
not be provided for. Such exhibits are dis- 
cussed at some length in a bulletin ‘“Vege- 
table Exhibitions’’ by Professor Lee A. 
Somers of the University of Illinois. 
Among other things, Professor Somers 
writes: 

The market-basket display may be used to 
educate the consumer to consider quality and 
the requirements of a balanced diet in buying 
vegetables. To those who produce their own 
vegetables, this display should develop a better 
appreciation of balance in the vegetable diet. 
It gives to both exhibitor and spectator a new 
appreciation of the beauty of vegetables. 

The market basket, which is the center of 


the display, may be of any desired shape and 
construction just so it has a capacity of one-half 
bushel. In some exhibits the capacity may be 
reduced to one-fourth bushel and in others it 
may be increased to a full bushel, but this is not 
generally advisable. 

The basket may be decorated in any manner 
that will enhance the beauty or attractiveness 
of the vegetables. Flowers, aromatic herbs, 
crepe paper, or other means of adding color 
may be employed singly or in combination to 
create the desired decorative effect. In some ex- 
hibits the clean, undecorated basket may be 
most appropriate. 

The basket should contain a group of high- 
quality vegetables constituting a well-balanced 
vegetable diet. It should include either potatoes 
or sweet potatoes or both, tomatoes, three or 
four leafy vegetables, one legume, and two or 
more root crops. For example, if there are 
enough potatoes to last a family a week, there 
should be a week’s supply of the supplementary 
vegetables from the other groups. 

The arrangement of the vegetables in the 
basket again gives ample opportunity for artis- 
tic designing. Leafy vegetables may extend be- 
yond the rim of the basket but they must not 
dangle from the sides. The vegetabies may be 
mounded up above the top of the basket but 
not so high nor so loosely that the specimens 
will roll off when the basket is carried. 








Methods to Use in 


RUITS are likely to have a promi- 

nent place in this year’s Autumn shows. 
In its ‘Rule Book’’ the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society makes clear several 
important points, as follows: 

Some judges overemphasize the value of 
size in fruits shown for exhibition, espe- 
cially in plate classes. This is to be guarded 
against. Large size may indicate especially 
good culture but it should not rank with 
high color and freedom from blemishes. 
This does not mean that fruit specimens 
should be undersized. On the contrary, 
judges are encouraged to favor specimens 
which are slightly above the average size 
of the particular variety under considera- 
tion. 

Fruits which show insect injury or traces 
of disease or which are bruised or possess 


Showing Fruit 


malformations of any kind should not be 
exhibited. Judges should penalize or dis- 
qualify exhibits which offend noticeably in 
this respect. 

In so far as possible the bloom on grapes, 
plums, apples and nectarines should be 
preserved, as this adds greatly to the natu- 
ral beauty of these fruits. Polishing of 
apples is allowed only in the displays. 

(NOTE—Polishing of apples in classes may 
well be permitted in small shows.) 

Large size in melons for the variety is 
important, as denoting quick growth, 
which usually means quality in ourdoor 
varieties. Judges should sample melons. 
Uniformity in size, netting and color are 
important. Melons for exhibition should 
be ripe. 

(NOTE—Opinions will differ as to whether 
melons should be classed as vegetables or fruits. ) 








Rules Which Help Avoid Disputes 


HERE is less danger of irritation and 

of conflicts in opinion in small shows 
if they are made as informal as possible. 
Nevertheless, no show can be carried on 
successfully unless a few rules are made 
and adhered to. 

There should be a rule excluding the 
general public while exhibits are being set 
up. It is only fair to the exhibitors that 
they be permitted to do their work in peace. 

An hour should be set for the opening 
of the show and every effort made to have 
the exhibition ready when that hour is 
reached. A half hour of grace may be per- 
mitted at an amateur show but it is not 
fair to the public to keep visitors waiting 
for a longer time. There should be a rule, 
therefore, that exhibits not ready when the 
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show opens should be judged as they stand. 

There should be a rule that exhibitors 
shall not remove their exhibits or any parts 
of them until the end of the show or until 
such time as the committee on exhibitions 
shall designate. Some unpleasant moments 
may be avoided if this rule is made and 
enforced. 

There should be a rule that all varieties 
in specimen classes should be named. This 
is not necessary in displays or arrangements 
for effect, but when specimens are shown 
Visitors are entitled to know the name o! 
each kind. 

Trouble will be avoided if a rule is mad 
that one person may make two or mor: 
entries in a given class provided that each 
entry represents a different variety. An ex 
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hibitor should not be permitted to make 
two entries of the same variety in the same 
class. 

Certain vegetables like Swiss chard, 
spinach, and leaf lettuce wilt so quickly 
that they make a very poor appearance after 
24 hours. It is wise to have a rule, there- 
fore, that these vegetables shall be excluded 


or that they shall be replaced whenever a 
show is to last longer than one day. 

The question often arises as to what 
shall be done when only a single entry is 
made in some class and that entry is in- 
ferior. It is well to make a rule that under 
such circumstances the judges are obliged 
to record “‘no award.”’ 








Terms Used In Show Schedules 


Amateur. An amateur is one who does not 
engage in the sale of plants for any part 
of his livelihood. 

Cluster. Several blossoms or fruits grow- 
ing close together on the same stem. The 
rambler rose Dorothy Perkins is an ex- 
ample; plum tomatoes and grapes are 
others. 

Color. The natural color and not any vari- 
ation produced by dyeing, rubbing or 
polishing. In the case of apples an ex- 
ception is made, polishing being per- 
mitted. 

Commercial Grower. One who grows 
plants, flowers or other garden products 
for sale. 

Condition. The quality or the nearness to 
perfection at the time of judging—not 


what the material probably looked like 
the previous day nor what it may look 
like the following day. 


Size. Exhibition flowers, fruits or vegeta- 
bles may be somewhat above the average 
size of the particular variety, but the 
selection of abnormally large sized speci- 
mens should be avoided, especially when 
size tends to impair quality. 

Specimen. A single fruit, vegetable, plant, 
bloom, spike or stalk. . 

Spike. A thick, upright stem carrying sev- 
eral flowers. The gladiolus, foxglove 
and delphinium are examples. 


Stalk. A stiff stem carrying one or more 
flowers and buds. It may be branched. 
The bearded iris is an example. 





Tomato types 
Top—Bonny Best. Below—Marglobe. 








Victory Garden Harvest Shows 


Sept. 4-5. Westport (Conn.) Garden Club. 
Sept. 4-5. Richmond (Ind.) Garden Club. 
Sept. 9. Canton (Mass.) Garden Club. 
Sept. 9. Freeport (N. Y.) Garden Club. 


Sept. 9. Lewistown, Pa.., 
Sept. 9-10. Rapid City, S. D., Better Homes and Garden 
Club. 


Sept. 10. Arlington (Mass.) Garden Club. 


Sept. 10. North Andover (Mass.) Grange and Garden 


Club. 
Sept. 11-12. Cheboygan, Mich. 


Sept. 11-12. Jamaica, N. Y., Pennsylvania Railroad Gar- 


den Club. 
Sept. 12-13. E. Lansing, Mich. 


Mifflin County Garden Club. 


Ingham County Council 








Order now at these low prices so you can 










beat the probable short ways nt and plant 


all you want this fall, for ¢ 


orious color 


inyourgardennextspring.Sent postpaid. 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Special Mixture 


of Defense. 

Sept. 12-13. Hillsdale, N. J. Bergen County Gardeners and 
Sundial Garden Club. 

Sept. 15. Manoa (Pa.) Woman’s Club. 

Sept. 15-16. Hingham (Mass.) Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Sept. 15-20. Utica, N. Y. 

Sept. 17-18. Westchester and Fairfield County (N. Y. 
Horticultural Society and six county clubs. 

Sept. 17-19. Edwardsville (Ill.) Council of Defense. 

Sept. 18-19. Radburn (N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 18-19. Albany, N. Y. 

Sept. 19. Pine Lakes (N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 19-20. Jersey City (N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 19-20. Portland (Ore.) Federated Garden Clubs. 

Sept. 20-23. Baltimore (Md.) Dahlia Society. 

Sept. 21-23. New York, N. Y. Horticultural Society of 
New York and many other organizations. 

Sept. 21-27. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sept. 24-25. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sept. 25-26. Wilmington, Del. 

Sept. 26-27. S. Orange (N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 28-30. Boston, Mass. Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and Advertising Club of Boston. 

Oct. 2-4. St. Louis, Mo., Missouri Botanical Gardens. 

Oct. 3-4. Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 10-11. Cincinnati, Ohio, an outdoor show on the 
“splanade. 

Oct. 18. Garden Club of Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Nov. 7-8. Seattle, Wash. 


September 1, 1942 






































Write today for this book wT): 
of Burpee’s American- 
grown Bulbs to plant this 
fall, many pictured in 
natural color. Accurate 
descriptions and help- 
ful planting infor- 
mation. Mailed 
postpaid. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
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BULB BOOK/ Nagy 


FREE «a 






Choice long trumpets—yel- 
lows, whites and bi-colors, 
mixed. Strong stems, 1 ft. or 
more. Ideal for beds, borders, 
pots. Would cost 2'4 

times as much, bought 
separately. 22 BULBS...... 


Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Special Mixture 
Striking! Petals and cups are 
_pure white, creamy, or light 
yellow; cups suffused and 
edged red,orange,apri- 
» cot.Would cost twice 
this separately. 22 BULBS 


Regal Lilies 
Immense, fragrant flowers, 
pure white shaded lilaec-pink 
outside, in July. Easy 
to grow; live for years. 
Blooming size. 15 BULBS 


~~ We. Allee 


g 
io 


H Name 


15 Regal Lilies ....... $i. 


145 BURPEE BUILDING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tall Giant Tulips 
Special Blend 


Full range of colors—Giant 
Darwin, Breeder andCottage 
kinds.Finelongstems. 


All bloom at about a | 
same time. 14 BULBS....... 
Giant Darwin Tulips 
All Colors 
Perfect, cup-shaped flowers; 


long, strong stems. Glorious 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 


white, purple, violet, 
mixed. For beds, bor- a | 
ders, cutting. 15 BULBS.. 
Giant Grape Hyacinths 
Fragrant, large, round, deep 
cobalt-blue bells; bloom in 
April. 6-in. spikes. Superior 
Armeniacum kind; largest 
bells. Require neither 
care norreple wha 
many years. 55 BULBS 


/Burpee’s}} Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; Any 5 for $4. 
(more than 1 of a kind if wanted) 

— a a 
itiee Burpee Co., 143 Burpee Bidg., 
* Phaladotnte, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa. 
Send me the guaranteed-to- bloomBurpee Bulbs checked f 


below, with fall planting instructions ostpaid. 
22 Gt. Trumpet Daffodils $1. C “4T t Tulips . . .$1. 
22 Red-Cupped Daffodils $1. } 15 Gia Jarwin Tulips $1. 


= St ee ee 


a bb GOO Grape Hyacinths $1. 
_ 


Enclosed is 


ee ee a ae ae 
¢ 


—or— Clinton, lowa 














POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


on 


Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


“Ragweed and Its 
Eradication” 


Price 10 cents 


Com, 


Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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TO MAKE AUTUMN FOLIAGE LAST 


HE use of hormone sprays for controlling the premature dropping of fruits 

is relatively new. When applied to the fruit a week or two before the normal 
harvest drop, these sprays prevent the formation of an abscissional layer between 
the twig and the stem. As a result, the fruit does not fall as soon as ripe, but is held 
until fully colored and ready for harvest. Sometimes these sprays are almost too 
effective. The fruit grower cannot rely on the usual signs, such as dropping and 
coming loose from the twig without pulling, to judge maturity, but must depend 
upon actual sampling of the fruit to decide when it is fully mature. 

What promises to be a newer, although limited field for the use of this hormone 
is in prolonging the fleeting pageant of Autumn foliage. Leaves fall from the tree 
for exactly the same reason as fruit does: the abscissional layer is formed and the 
leaf is cut off from the food supplied by the tree. 

Last Fall, after spraying a large orchard, one fruit grower had a quantity of 
this hormone spray left. At the ends of his rows was a line of maples along the 
road. Instead of dumping the contents of his tank on the ground, he sprayed the 
maples. He had no particular reason for doing so except perhaps to empty his spray 
tank. Much to his surprise, the leaves were still on these trees, in full Autumn 
colors, until after Thanksgiving, and did not fall completely until after Christmas. 

Whether this particular experience could be repeated by the amateur might, of 
course, be open to question. However, since the cost of spraying trees with these 
hormone compounds is very small, there are probably many gardeners who would 
be willing to try the experiment as a means of prolonging the all too-brief season 
of Autumn color. 

Some experimenting would be necessary to determine the right time for appli- 
cation, since it is possible that if applied too soon, the hormone treatment might 
prevent entirely the occurrence of color. If applied too late, the leaves would fall 
at their normal season. 

The hormone treatment would have further benefits in the case of those shrubs 
and trees which have conspicuous Autumn fruits which normally fall at the coming 
of frost, since the spraying would also keep these fruits from dropping. This treat- 
ment is now being used by commercial growers of holly to produce a product which 
will not shatter on handling. 

—R. Milton Carleton. 


Hinsdale, Ill. 























An altar decoration done in full scale was a leading feature of the 
gladiolus exhibition held in Boston, Mass., August 19 and 20. 
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Abelia Instead of Boxwood? 
‘*T) REEZE HILL” owns no great Vir- 


ginia colonial boxwoods, but it does 
have a quarter mile or more of boxwood 
edgings in various sizes, ages and styles up 
to 10 inches, dating back about a dozen 
years from the beginnings of purchased 
five-inch plants, since when the supply has 
been built up from our own cuttings, of 
which we make many. We are really proud 
to have two evenly beautiful and rounded 
specimens of Buxus microphylla japonica 
a yard high, and we have certain de- 
lightful little plants of rare boxwood spe- 
cies in and about the rock gardens. All of 
these boxwood friends have stood our 
Winters, although occasionally nipped by 
frosty brown fingers here and there, with 
prompt recovery the next season. 

Moving these little plants about as we 
please any time, and keeping always some 
cuttings coming along in a shady place, 
we are always good friends with the box- 
wood. 

But I needed five years ago to fence in 
some fine plants of the quite superior 
Bowles variety of Vinca minor, and I did 
not have the 10-inch boxwood which that 
seemingly indicated. I did have 50 or more 
casually raised but quite even plants of 
Abelia grandiflora, and these, as may pre- 
viously have been mentioned in these pages, 
were used for this semi-circular edging. 
The abelia plants grew quite readily and 
have been kept to an even height and per- 
formance by casual pruning, so that now 
each Summer they show their lively glossy 
green in an even, almost polished semi- 
circle, much more pleasing than any box 
edging. 

Of course these abelias are not permitted 
to bloom, and there is necessary a little 
Summer attention to keep them rounded. 
Nevertheless, I can recommend the abelia- 
boxwood edging as both beautiful and 
lively as well as quite inexpensive if one 
roots the abelias himself. I do not miss the 
foliage in the Winter, for the Bowles vinca 
nearby keeps pleasantly green all the time. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Picking Plums Early Is Wise 


OME plums are likely to rot on the 

trees if they are not picked early. 
Such kinds for example as ‘‘Great Janet’’ 
and the Japanese plums, ‘“‘Abundance,”’ 
“Beauty” and “‘Burbank”’ should be picked 
soon after they start to show color. They 
will ripen up well if kept in a dry place 
after being picked, but they should never 
be left to ripen on the trees. 

—wWalter G. Kendall. 

Atlantic, Mass. 








LANTERN SLIDES AVAILABLE 


Hundreds of lantern slides showing trees, shrubs 
and flowers in full color are available for rental 
Purposes at Horticultural Hall. Accompanying each 
slide is a descriptive card which makes it possible 
for garden clubs to prepare a lecture on almost any 
subject. A very smail charge is made for the use 
of these slides. 
For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
September 1, 1942 











Your Victory Garden would be sadly lacking with- 
out bulbs to brighten it next Spring and Summer 


We Can Offer the Most Complete and Varied List of Any 
Eastern Firm, a Large Proportion of Them Grown Here in 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, of High Quality 





NARCISSUS in 175 varieties including 20 Rock Garden varieties: 

CHOICE MIXTURE, All types, 60 cents doz., $4.00 per 100, 
$35.00 per 1,000. 

SUPERFINE MIXTURE, 75 cents doz., $6.00 per 100, $55.00 
per 1,000. 

FINE MIXTURE, Good second sized blooming bulbs, 40 cents 
doz., $3.00 per 100, $27.50 per 1,000. 

TULIPS, BRITISH and AMERICAN, in 120 varieties including 
all types. Compare our prices with those of other firms for high 
quality bulbs. 

CROCUS in 25 varieties including some unusual species, all British 
grown. 

SCILLAS, NUTANS and CAMPANULATA in seven varieties, 
60 cents doz., $4.50 per 100. Mammoth sized ‘bulbs, $1.00 doz., 
$7.50 per 100. 

COLCHICUMS in 12 varieties. Collection six varieties, two bulbs 
of each, $2.50. 

FRITILLARIAS, American varieties. 12 strong bulbs in six varie- 
ties, $1.25. 

MUSCARIS, CHIONODOXAS, ERANTHIS, SCILLA SIBER- 
ICA, GALANTHUS in good variety. 

BULBOUS IRIS in numerous varieties, all hardy types. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS, TRILLIUMS, AND OTHER NATIVE 
PLANTS IN FINE VARIETY. 





LILIUM CANDIDUM, 35c, 45c, 50c, 75c each, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, 
$7.50 dozen, $35.00-$60.00 per 100. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM, Salonika type, stock limited, $4.50, $6.00, 
$7.50 doz. 

LILIUM TESTACEUM, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 each, $13.50, $16.50, 
$22.50 doz. 


Numerous Other Hardy Lilies Are Ready Now and Many 
Other Bulbs Are Ready for Immediate Shipment, 
Including Both Tulips and Narcissi. 


Send for Our Fall Bulb Catalogue—Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Massachusetts 

















READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LILIUM HARRISI 
NNF ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


E Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
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22-24 West 27th Street New York 
Two Impressive Plantain Lilies 


Telephone MUrray Hill 4-7227 
Hosta fortunei albo-marginata, green leaves with 
wide white margin. Hosta sieboldiana, handsome 
blue-gray foliage. Both make massive plants, 3 feet 
across, with showy foliage, striking accents for 
shady place. Hardy, long-lived 


2 strong plants, $1.20 postpaid 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 
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SCENTED GERANIUMS 


We have an interesting collection of 25 vari- 
eties. Send for complete list, which also in- 
cludes many rare variegated leafed varieties. 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
654 Western Avenue, Magnolia, Mass. 











The Bobbink & Atkins 


Gy. we On enen - 


Cover to cover, the B. & A. Catalogue 
is designed to help you plan and plant 
your garden. In it are featured the 
specialties upon which our reputation 
was establish oses—New and 
Old, Azaleas, Rare Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrubs, Perennials, and 
Unusual Hardy Plant Specialties. 
Accurate color pictures, careful de- 
scriptions and cultural notes will win 
for this catalogue a place among your 
garden books. Write for your copy— 

FREE east of the Mississippi; 
25 cts. elsewbere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
522 Paterson Ave. 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 
NURSER YMEN 
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LOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 


16 ounces treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00—16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50—5S lbs. $4.50 

Mailed free East of Mississippi 

Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











FINE DAFFODILS 





Washington Grown 


Direct from the Grower 





Grown in the Pacific Northwest 
under the cool moist breezes of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the World’s most 
favored spot for the production of 


fine Daffodils. 


Our catalog lists 150 varieties, many 
new and rare. Copy on request. 


McLEAN BULB FARMS 
Route 1, Box 404, Elma, Washington 








Tm, Oregon Grown Hotes 


The WORLDS FINEST 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 
} Catalog illustrated in full color. 


A N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 W.E. Glisan St. Portland Ore 





Award of the Dykes Medal 


T IS announced by the American Iris 

Society that the Dykes medal has been 
awarded this year to the iris ‘‘Great Lakes,’’ 
originated by L. W. Cousins of London, 
Ontario, and introduced by R. M. Cooley 
of Silverton, Ore. Mr. Cousins has the 
honor of being the first Canadian to win 
the American Dykes medal award, all pre- 
vious winners having been residents of the 
United States. 

“‘Great Lakes’’ is a tall bearded iris, clear 
light blue in color. The standards are 
roundly domed. The falls are very flaring 
with no venations at the haft. This is an 
iris of great refinement, the color of which 
does not fade. 


“Great Lakes,”’ awarded Dykes’ medal. 


The runner-up was Salbach’s ‘‘Golden 
Majesty.” 

The American Iris Society also an- 
nounces awards of merit as follows: 


Tall Bearded Irises 
NAME ORIGINATOR 


Spun Gold H. R. Glutzbeck 
Golden Fleece J. Sass 

Deep Velvet C. Salbach 

Melitza Mrs. Thomas Nesmith 
Golden Spike Mrs. C. G. Whiting 
Balmung H. P. Sass 

Caroline Burr K. D. Smith 

Arctic Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge 


Other Than Tall Bearded Kinds 
Helen Astor, J. Whitney 

Siberian 
Pink Ruffles, 

Intermediate 


K. D. Smith 


Classes at Barnes Foundation 


T IS announced that the Arboretum of 

the Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pa., 
will have a course this year in botany, 
plant geography, morphology, geology 
and horticulture. The first semester will 
begin September 14 and extend to Decem- 
ber 16. No tuition fee will be required. 
Further details may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Director, Barnes Foundation, 


Merion, Pa. 


“Look not afar for beauty; lo it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet ; 
In clouds and sunshine, childish faces sweet.” 
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Orecon DAFFODILS 
and ENGLISH TULIPS 


OLR Daffodils are the finest grown in 
Oregon. No one produces anything 
better. We particularly want to tell you 
of the great enthusiasm with which the 
new variety Carlton is received, inexpen- 
sively priced at 55¢ each. 

Tulips this year will be at a premium. 
Order them early. We have an extra fine 
lot but quantities are limited. 


Helps Autumn Planting 


Wayside’s new Autumn planting catalog 
offers the finest bulbs and plants that 
must be planted in Autumn for best re- 
sults. Rose enthusiasts and experts plant 
their Roses in the Autumn because they 
get more and better flowers the following 
summer. Follow their example. It is a 
splendid one. Tops on the Rose list of 
course is Heart’s Desire. Each $1.50. 

As usual Wayside’s Autumn Catalog is 
better and more helpful than any. Amply 
illustrated. Accurate, true-to-life colors. 
You know just what you are buying. En- 
close 15 cents with your request (coin 
or stamps) to cover postage and cost of 
handling. 


Guaranteed Superior Quality 


& 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 














PEONIES 


Planted in September, the roots will make 
a Fall growth and become well established 
for next June. 


Special offer to readers of Horticulture: 
Adolphe Rousseau, early red; Karl Rosen- 
field, mid-season red; Frances Willard, 
white; Marie Lemoine, late white; 
Therese, early pink; M. Jules Elie, late 
pink. These are all varieties rating 8.5 and 
above. List price $9.00. Our offer—the six 
for $5.95. 

Border Collection—Twelve Peonies in a 
good assortment of colors, not labelled as 
to name—$3.90 per dozen Postpaid. 


Send for our list of over 200 of the 
finest varieties. 


EVERGREENS may be planted now and 

add their beauty this Winter to your home 

planting. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 

West Newbury Massachusetts 














PRIMROSES 


Seedling plants, will bloom next 
year, $1.00 Dozen prepaid. 


Wholesale price to dealers. 


Mixed colors. 


PRIMROSE PATH GARDENS 
R-10, Box 225 Milwaukie, Ore. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


— been told the queen bee is only a glorified worker. Is that 
true 

Both the queen bee and the worker start out from the same 
kind of egg. If another queen is wanted, the workers tear down 
the cell wall around the egg and construct a new cell considerably 
larger. When the egg hatches the larva is fed, not upon the usual 
food which is thought to be honey and pollen but upon “‘royal 
jelly’’ which is probably the same food plus an albuminous secre- 
tion derived from glands in the heads of the workers. This food 
is much richer and, together with the larger space in which to 
develop, probably causes the development of the queen. 





o*” * * * 


I have a sturdy perennial pea vine growing over a trellis. Now, a 
morning glory is beginning to clamber over the other plant. Will 
the latter kill or injure it? 

It is unlikely that the morning glory will kill your perennial 
pea vine. In fact, it grows so vigorously there are very few, if 
any, such vines which could kill it. 


* * * * 


Last year my phlox stalks suddenly wilted and only one or two 
stems remained on each plant. The stalks were dry near the ground 
and each had a tiny puncture. What caused it and how can I pre- 
vent it? 

The plants may have been attacked by stem nematodes which 
cause stunted, swollen and cracked stems. The leaves may be dis- 
torted and crinkled and the flowering interfered with. These 
insect-like pests enter the soil in late Summer or early Fall and 
migrate to new plants where they enter the basal buds and remain 
through the Winter, working their way upward in the Spring. 
The only sure method of checking them is to destroy infested 
plants and not setting new ones out in the same soil without first 
sterilizing it. 

* * * * 


Is it safe to move climbing roses, hydrangeas, forsythias and 
bridal-wreath spirewas in late November? 

Under ordinary conditions it should be possible to move these 
plants in late November, if they are thoroughly dormant, are 
dug carefully and without injury to the root system, are re- 
planted promptly and the roots not allowed to dry while they 
are out of the ground. A mulch thrown over the soil after plant- 
ing often aids the roots in becoming established by delaying the 
freezing of the soil. 





BULBS FOR NATURALIZING 





It is not generally realized how many kinds are suitable: 


30 DUTCH IRIS $2.25 
(10 each blue, white and 
yellow) 


50 SCILLA 3.50 
(10 each Wood Hyacinth 
white and blue, Scots 
Bluebell white and blue, 
and Siberian Squill) 


30 GRAPE HYACINTH 1.70 
(10 each Armeniacum, 
common blue and Heav- 
enly Blue) 


15 DUTCH HYACINTH 4.50 
(5 each pinks, white and 
blues) 


40 GIANT CROCUS 3.20 
(10 each purples, whites, 
yellows and striped) 


25 SNOWDROPS 1.50 


ALL 1980 SPRING BULBS 
Value $16.65 as above 


All top-size for 


$15.00 


More complete list of bulbs, 


NARCISSUS and 


DAFFODILS 


The greatest garden value is 
obtained by not confining 
Narcissus to the garden at 
all! Let them run along your 
driveway, in the meadow, 
under fences, around and 
among shrub groups. We 
offer a special assortment of 
all kinds suitable for the 
purpose. Trumpets and small 
cups both are included. They 
are prolific bloomers and last 
6 to 8 years or more where 
first placed. -No_ special 
cultural specifications; they 
take care of themselves. 


100 for $3.00 
1000 (no less) for $25 


COTTAGE TULIP 
MIXTURE 
Come the nearest of any 
tulip to being permanent in 
the garden and we offer a 
fine mixture of gay colors in 
strong 10-11 centimeter bulbs 
100 (minimum order) for 


$4.75 


trees, evergreens, avail- 


able on request. Special offers above, order from this 
advertisement direct, as they are made nowhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50U Church St., New York, N. 


| & (Established 1878) 














Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1941-42 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is One reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1941 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1942 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by October 1, 
1942. Please note that the closing date has been made one 
month later than in past years. This change is made at the 
request of interested garden clubs. 


























GABLE’S HARDY AZALEAS 





All the brilliance of Kurume Azaleas in a new, hardy race by 
an American horticulturist. Sensational new hybrids: 


Boudoir—3 ft. Dense, broad. 
Foliage hidden under large 
blooms, watermelon pink. 

Cameroon —3 ft. Early, deep 
mulberry red. Showy. 

Caroline Gable — 6 ft. Open 
growth. Radiant pink. Notice- 
able at % mile! 

Corsage—4 ft. Broad bush. Sin- 
gle large orchids almost cover 
bush. 

Grenadier—3 ft. Broad. Covered 
with large, single, bright 
scarlet blooms. 

LaLumiere-4 ft. Compact, ever- 
green. Early blazing red. 

Mildred Mae—3 ft. Broad and 
shapely. Early lavender, with 
red spots. Evergreen. 

Miriam — 5 ft. Profuse, early 


deep pink. . 

Old Faithful—é6 ft. Early, deep 
orchid. Vigorous. Regular 
bloomer. 


Royalty —2% ft. Broad, com- 
pact evergreen. Bright purple, 
double. 


1 Year Small 2 Year 6-9 Inch 


5 for $3.75 5 for $5.50 


($50.00 per 100) ($75.00 per 100) 


Collection of 


14 Dwarf Yews 


Two each of 7 different 
kinds, can be used for va- 
ried foundation or garden 
plantings in a dozen ways. 

All twice transplanted, 
heavy little trees. Ball of 
earth in Beetle Zone — 
moss packed outside. 
Vermeulen Yew, 12-15 in. 
Hick’s Yew, 8-12 in. 
Spreading Yew, 8-12 in. 
Intermedia Yew, 10-12 in. 
Dwarf Yew, 8-12 in. 

- Hatfield Yew, 8-12 in. 
Kelsey Yew, 10-12 in. 


Price packed, 
All 14 for $13.50 


UPRIGHT YEW 
(Taxus capitata) 
Best evergreen hedge. 
12-15 in. Three times 

transplanted. 


$60 per 100 
($7.50 for 10) 














“RULES for SAFE FALL PLANTING’—containin 


also sizes and prices of 


recommended kinds. 


Booklet free to readers of HORTICULTURE. Write 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50T Church St., New York, N. 


¥. (Established 1878) 
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Excellent plants for 
war-busy people — 
place them anywhere 
but in deepest shade, 
and forget about 
them. Use in borders 
and corners that need 
brightening. All- 
season bloom. 

TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Mikado. Mahogany and orange. 
Patrician. Pastel yellow 
Rajah. English xn 


oct 00 
.00 


4.75 
As a Octtentiin een for 33: 45 


TREE PEONIES 


Immense showy blooms. Always a prize 
‘ winner in Flower Shows. Use in peren- 
Com nial borders, in foundation plantings 
and as specimens. 
FLOWER SHOW COLLECTION: One each of 
three varieties in White, Pink and Red for $9.45 
(Value $12.50). Ask for Folder. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
* Ni ) * 

















NRANUNCULUS 


A 'Gtant Bloom ina gala 
OX. array of color! 


joy 
their exquisite beauty 
in your 1943 garden. 
Easy to grow! Complete 
/cultural instructions furnished. 





LILIES 


Hardy Garden Lilies—138 varieties 
Cousins of the Lilies—30 varieties 
Lily Seed—90 varieties 
Matilija—Hemerocallis 


Other bulbs andplants Send for 1942 catalogue 
JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 








| This Year-be Thrifty - use 


THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Quality M 











GARDEN BOOKS 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 


Postpaid in United States 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





The Gardeners’ Association 


ILLIAM B. ASH of New York 

City, has been appointed national 
secretary of the National Association of 
Gardeners, to succeed Mrs. Dorothy Ebel 
Hansell, of Summit, N. J., who resigned 
last March after 18 years of service. Mr. 
Ash was appointed by President Herbert 
W. Tickner, with the approval of the 
association’s executive board, and assumed 
his duties August 10 at the headquarters 
of the association, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Mr. Ash has been engaged 
in diverse horticultural activities, including 
landscape and nursery work, commercial 
orchard operation, professional gardening 
and more recently has been employed at the 
New York Botanical Garden. 

Mrs. Hansell became secretary in 1924, 
upon the death of her father, Martin C. 
Ebel, who was one of the organizers and 
a charter member of the association. Mrs. 
Hansell has also resigned as editor of The 
Gardener’s Chronicle of America. 


Judges’ Course in New York 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that an- 
other judging course will be held in 
New York City the coming Winter, under 
the direction of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State. The announce- 
ment is made now because many inquiries 
are being made as to whether these courses 
will be continued. This will be the 13th 
annual course and the dates set are January 
12, 13, 14 and 15. The place will be the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Coriander in Home Gardens 


HE coriander is useful not only as an 

herb for seasoning but also for use in 
a decorative way. It is an annual that self- 
sows freely and I save several plants each 
year in an out-of-the-way place, permit- 
ting them to go to seed. The plants grow 
about 24 inches tall and well branched, 
when not crowded. On the end of each 
branch an umbel of very small white flow- 
ers appear which with the finely cut foli- 
age give a lacy effect and may be used in 
the same way as gypsophila. The aromatic 
seeds, which ripen about mid-Summer, are 
then gathered, dried and stored for flavor- 
ing confections but may also be ground 
and used to flavor fresh pork sausage, 
which I prefer to sage. Seeds should be 
sown in early Spring. The plants are easy 
to grow. 

—RMrs. Anna Johanning. 

Baldwin, Kans. 
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SEED YOUR LAWN 
THIS FALL. ~_ 


IT TELLS wy 


° 

“My lawn is beautiful 

. thanks to your fine 

Seed and Turf Builder 
. Planted three weeks and have 
mowed it once already,” writes Mr. 
Beattie Gwyn, of Marion, Va. Start your 
Scott lawn this fall or convert your 
present lawn to one of outstanding 
beauty. Write today for Scotts FREE 
Lawn Care Bulletins . . . they tell how 
your lawn can very inexpensively 
be the envy of the neighborhood. 


A M. ScoTT and SONS CO. 
- Marysville, Ohio 


VS COLL 


FOR LAWN BEAUTY 

















NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty Daffodils? 
If not, you are missing some of the real joy of gar- 
dening. Why not have a few of these finest of early 
Spring flowers in Your Victory Garden to dispel 
Winter’s drabness and gloom? Ask for your copy 
of my catalogue which also lists Gladioli. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 
TREE PEONIES “ire‘certen’ 


We have the largest collection in America and offer 
them in their separate types (single, semi-double 
and double; also the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors 
range from a pure white through yellow and pink to 
the darkest red. Illustrated Catalog on request. We 
also offer a fine collection of Herbaceous Peonies 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


Botryoides Allus 
“Dainty clusters of white pearls for your 
Spring garden.” Also a later blooming variety. 
$1.00 per dozen postpaid. $7.50 per 100. 
THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
R. 10, Box 210 Milwaukie, Oregon 














ANEMONE NEMOROSA 


Wood Anemone for shaded spots. Large flow- 
ers of lavender blue or white, on 8-inch stems, 
May and June. 


3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Maplewood Box 211 





Oregon 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





ACONITUM 


Aconitum fischeri, the Azure Monkshood, is considered the most useful and the 
hardiest of the Aconites. A dwarf grower usually about 2 ft. in height with short spikes 
of large, clear blue flowers in September and October and bright glossy foliage. It 
flourishes in the sun but will succeed in shady spots. 


We have an excellent stock of this desirable perennial and we suggest your ordering 
now for September shipment. 40c each, $4.00 per dozen. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 


FISCHERI 
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BLUE ( ) 
CLOUD WH (D. Haring) 
SUN YELLOW (Yellow Queen) 
Three lovely varieties of BULB- 
OUS IRIS. Very hardy and easy to 
grow. Plant this yon hee 4 
150 Bulbs $3.00 flowers. Grow 24 inches . 
Send for Complete Excellent CUT FLOWERS. 


CATALOG of LAGO BULBS anv SEEDS 
F.LAGOMARSINO & SOns 


P. 0. Box 1115H, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


USE DOG-O0O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rage. and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND No MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 
P. W. RHOADES 


South Sudbury, Mass. 
May - Slowtuneg fT 
“Trex -400:2" 


DOZEN EACH 5S DIFFERENT COLORS. 
Red, oe beeen Saventer. Maroon. Alt 
at same time, all long stem. Sepa- 

and labeled. 


rately 

Buy now while stock is available and low 
price prevails. This collection of American 
rown BLOOMING Pize Sete cannot be 


juplicated tater at 60 


30 COLDEN DAFFODILS $1°° 


Giant Yellow Trumpet Daffodils, for beds, borders, edg- 
ing or under trees. Early spring free flowering variety— 
increase rapidly — a permanent addition to the garden. 


50 GRAPE HYACINTHS $1°° 


MUSCARI. Favorite spring flowering bulbs tor edging, 
rock garden, that produce mony det ite blue spires — 

bioom longs porees. eee each year. Recom- 

mended for planting in front Battodits fer gorgeous 
display of blue and gold. 


AU offers postpaid. Catalog Free. 


STASSEN Cinoens 
BOX 21 


45 Bulbs $1.00 





P. O. Box 120 
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oniraee ge ROSLYN HEIGHTS WN. Y. comes 
l NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
PERENNIALS 
And Label them with 











LINCOLN PLANT MARKERS 

These New Plastic Labels—Remain Clean and 
Bright—Not Affected by Weather 

New Water-proof INK—Resists Weather for 

i Years. Plated Metal Support—Holds Label 
in easily read position 

Price: 75 cents per dozen; 200, $9.00, Prepaid. 
Bottle of Ink furnished with all orders. 

LINCOLN LABORATORIES, Northfield, Minn. 


% \ Write for FREE Catalog! 
“a 
















Spades, Trowels, Hand Oultivators, 
Knives and Pruning Shears, 
Orchard Supplies and 
Lawn Equipment. 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 









Esther Reed Shasta Daisy 


STHER REED, if properly grown, is 
one of the most delightful of the Shasta 
daisies. Indeed, I know of no other va- 
riety having such a protracted season of 
bloom. Last year I picked blossoms from 
early June through October and this season 
my plants were in bloom Memorial Day. 
When reading catalogue descriptions we 
must realize that the length of stems and 
size of blossoms are those generally given 
when plants are grown under favorable 
conditions. However, I have been able to 
approximate their descriptions. This year 
the stems have consistently averaged 17 
inches and the blossoms have been from 
three to three and one-half inches in 
diameter. 

Esther Reed grows best in the cool 
Spring and early Autumn. During the heat 
of the Summer it must have much water, 
not only to maintain long stems and large 
blossoms, but to protect the plant itself. 
In several weeks of dry weather it would 
soon blossom itself to death, unless watered 
artificially. 

Perhaps some hints as to its culture may 
be helpful. Last September I divided six 
plants into about 50 divisions and planted 
them four inches apart in my coldframe. 
Esther Reed is not reliably hardy but does 
exceedingly well if carried through the 
Winter in a frame. It is usually fatal to 
allow Fall-planted divisions of any variety 
of Shasta daisy to bloom the same season. 
I lost only three plants last Winter. 

The latter part of November the sash 
was put on the frame and on warm days 
raised sufficiently to allow a good circula- 
tion of air. During the Winter months the 
plants were not watered. By the early part 
of March they were growing vigorously 
and I transplanted them into the garden 
April 10. I sprinkled 5-8-7 fertilizer be- 
tween the rows as soon as the plants had 
taken hold and were growing again. Dis- 
budding makes several inches difference in 
the length of stem. By disbudding I mean 
removing with the fingers the young lat- 
erals growing from the axils of the leaves 
—that is where the leaf joins the stem. It 


is important to keep all faded blossoms 
picked. This is an excellent cut flower and 
lasts unusually well in water. 


—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 





MITCHELL NURSERIES, 





LATE SUMMER and EARLY AUTUMN Best Time to Plant 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Send for our catalog of Vermont Ferns and Wildflowers. It is 
also an excellent time to replant your ROCK GARDEN. We have 
the largest collection of ROCK PLANTS in America. 
VISITORS WELCOME 
Send for our 1942 catalog — Free East of the Rockies 


Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 
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You can’t do better than 
plant Peonies from Brand's 
Prize-Winning Stock. Their 
beauty and ~~ —y wre, Rese 
ear after year. Here are three gor- 
gone Brand originations: Blanche King, 
a glowing deep pink; Hansina Brand, a 
glistening flesh-pink with salmon reflex, 
and ed White, a single with broad, 
pure white petals surrounding a tuft of 
golden stamens. 
All three, a $10 value, for $7.50. 


Another choice group contains: Phillippe 
Rivoire, the highest rated and_ richest 
colored of all red peonies; Le Cygne, a 

highly rated, fine creamy white of perfect 
| form, and August Dessert, a large rose- 
oe red with white-tipped petals and golden 
rd fi stamens. 


oe 


All three for only $5.25. 


|} BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS, all grown 
: on their own roots, at reasonable prices. 


< i GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, in- 
; elnding the famous Wunderkind and 
om bs Cheerio. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 

142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 

Beautiful omens 
FRE 























LONG SEASON 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 


DUTCH IRIS—Early May Bloom- 
ing. Beautiful blues, whites, yel- 
lows, or mixed colors. Your choice. 


30 BULBS for $1.00 

SPANISH IRIS — Late May Blooming; flowers 
same shape and about the same size as Dutch iris. 
Blue, white, yellow, or mixed colors. Your choice. 


30 BULBS for $1.00 


ENGLISH IRIS — Flowers in 
June. The largest of the bulb- 
ous iris. Orchid like blooms 
in gorgeous hues of sky blue, 
orchid, deep blue or purple. 


Your choice of 12 bulbs 


$1.00 
Mixed Colors—20 BULBS 
for $1.00 
Collection of all 3 of Above 
Types, $3.00 Value 
All for $2.50 postpaid 


Ask for our new catalog of daffodils, iris, and other 
hardy bulbs. Yes, we have tulips, too; 80 fine 


varieties. 
FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 











Lvs FALL! 
Read why Fall’s the ideal time ’ 
to plant--how to gain a season 
--in this free book from the 
Rose Capital of America. 
In natural color it shows out- 
standing new Roses of 1943, and 
all the ovsites in the Parade 
of Modern Roses--in- 
cluding the sensational 
Pinocchio, also Peren- 
nials and Fruits, for. 
your Victory Garden. 
Guaranteed tolive and 
loom. Gain a year-- 
write today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


282 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
































































YOUR GARDEN 


. . to edge your perennial border! 

. . to plant with bulbs! 

. . to lend color to your rock-garden! 
. . . to decorate your house! 

’ PITZONKA’ S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $2.50 250 plants $5.00 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 

—set plants 6 inches apart.) 
Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation. 
Ask for a copy of our Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 











for 


FALL PLANTING 
yt te bulbs produce 
perfect spring gardens. Get fresh top- 
3 size bulbs direct from our farms. 
TULIPS + DAFFODILS - LILIES 
4 MUSCARI + SCILLAS - CROCUS 
~ > IRIS + WEST COAST NATIVES 
1941 Prices Prevail 


Send for Complete CATALOG - in Color! 


CONLEYS Bésson Foun 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 


Tohave KS PUR 
nexteumm: w seeds this fall. 
We’llsend ise-Pkt. GiantDouble 








Larks a (all colors) free, with 


—E to . Send 
asy grow. : 


direc’ 


a.or 








RIDE WITH US 


Hop in, Save your tires and gasoline. 
Shopping by mail, is a TIRE-less and prac- 
tical way to supply your complete garden- 
ing needs. Buy regularly from the con- 
cerns advertising in Horticulture. They 
will help you to take the “chase” out of 
pur-chase. 


If you can’t find it ask “*Tel-U-Where”. 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











KEEP ’EM GROWING 


by applying safe HY-GRO, analysis 13-26-13, plus 
B1, Just the thing for flowers, vegetables, or lawns. 
At your dealers, or send 25c, $1.00 or $4.00 to 


HY-GRO, Box 101, Dunellen, N. J. 


IY ae EL C3-10) 





THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





OLD-FASHIONED single blue Hyacinths, $1.25 
doz. Lycoris Radiata 20c each. Ridgeway Farm, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





AMERICAN TULIP BULBS. Special: 100 mixed 
large-bedding size, $3.00. Postpaid. Free catalo 
of 100 varieties. The Van Gardens, Kingston, N. NS 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED Louisiana Iris. 
Assorted colors. 20 for $1.00. Exchange for other 
varieties. Edmond Riggs, Saint Martinsville, La. 


BEGONIAS—50 named varieties. Star of Bethle- 
hem in 4-inch pots—blue—white—$1.00. Rare 
house plants. Write for price list. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 








ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder's garden. 
Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 











Preparing for Herbs in 1943 


F ONE is seriously considering an 

herb garden for 1943, September is an 
excellent time to get a flying start on the 
garden. If the land has been idle for several 
years it should be turned over and limed in 
the event a soil test indicates less than Ph 6. 
On the other hand, if the land has been in 
cultivation one can start planting the basic 
foundation perennial herbs at once. The 
list will include hyssop, tarragon, santo- 
linas, thymes, Winter savory, lovage, sage, 
chives and the monardas. This is a good 
time to make cuttings of such perennials 
as you wish to increase. We find root sys- 
tems are formed rapidly and allow for 
transplanting in the field in sufficient time 
to allow the plant to become well estab- 
lished before Winter sets in. 

A safe practice to follow with perennial 
herbs is to divide as soon after flowering as 
possible. 

More people should realize how beauti- 
ful a garden of herbs can be throughout 
the entire season. In our formal herb gar- 
den we do not depend on bloom for effect, 
but on the foliage textures in the shadings 
of green, blue greens, greys and purples. 


—vVera B. Hardy. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Another Food Garden Book 


“Food Gardens for Defense,’” by M. G. 
Kains. Published by Greenberg, New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.00. 

Mr. Kains is known best by his book, 
published many years ago, called ‘‘Five 
Acres and Independence,’’ but he is the 
author of many other books and many 
magazine articles in addition to being an 
instructor and editor. This book is a result 
of many years’ experience and covers a 
wide range of subjects. Probably the name 
of the book was made to fit prevailing con- 
ditions for the book does not exactly fit 
the name, but will be found useful by 
persons who are interested in gardening. 


First Aid to Gardeners 


“First Aid to Gardeners,’’ by Kathryn S. 
Taylor. Published by the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc., Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 

As the author says in her foreword: 
“The average garden club member has 
neither the time nor the facilities to follow 
out a course of study which would be ac- 
ceptable to the trained horticulturist, and 
the material presented in this pamphlet 
will meet with some criticism because no 
attempt has been made to be thorough. It 
was prepared on the theory that although 
a little knowledge may be a dangerous 
thing, yet it is much to be preferred to a 
complete ignorance of the subject. At- 
tempts have been made, however, to dem- 
onstrate that common horticultural prac- 
tices really are based on the principles set 
forth and it is to the amateur’s great advan- 
tage to know them.”’ In short this is a sylla- 
bus of a course of study in the funda- 
mentals of gardening. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





MOST UNUSUAL GARDENS—rock, wall, peren- 
nial, etc.—life work of devotee. Pleasant, modern- 
ized house attached. Winsted, Conn. Quiet sanc- 
tuary, only few blocks from business center. No 
transportation difficulties. Gardens contain many 
rare, expensive alpines, rock plants, buibs, peonies, 
irises, etc. Perfect home for real garden lovers. 
Priced right for sale. Write Mrs. ank Nelson, 
Riverton, Conn. 





VIOLA SEEDS—Our first offering of seed from 
choice named (Enchantress, Jersey Jewel, Radio, 
etc.) perennial varieties. Blooms are large, stems 
long. Color range includes yellows, whites, blues, 
purples, wines and roses. Generous mixed packet 
$1.00. Quantity limited. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Scappoose, Oregon. 





BE EXCLUSIVE: Grow the NEW Baby Calla lily. 
Delightful house plant, 50c. 8 for $1.00. Enjoy 
zees ous, coesotens too, ine < for $1.00. are 

a : 8s. Lewis, ly Specialist, 70 East 
Lincoln Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 





FLORISTS’ NEW CUT-FLOWER IBIS, golden 

yellow Ochroleuca. Four feet high. Hardy every- 

where. Productive. Highly desirable. Four for 

= .00. Dozen $2.50. Carnation Gardens, Westport, 
nn. 





IRIS KZ MPFERI—6 beautiful named varieties, 
$1.00 postpaid. With Light-in-the-Opal, $1.50. 
12 Dwarf irises—6 varieties, $1.00. 
Hemerocallis list of 100 varieties. 
k Meadows, West Manafield, Mass 





DAFFODILS — 5- pangs mixture $8.50 per 
bushel, $2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, 
Helios, Emperor, Sir Watkins included. List. 
River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





BULB CATALOG. Tulips, 8 pages—many new and 

rare. Unusual bulb species. Copy free. Hyacinth 

ete! 10 bulbs, bedding size, mixed, $1.25 east 
Rocky Mts. Tulip Grange, Bow, Wash. 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—15 varieties. 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New 
varieties guaranteed. Send your list along with 
your order. Sample of three varieties sent for 25c. 
Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio 








AUTEN PEONIES. Outstanding kinds, substan- 
tial price reductions. Free $1.50 peony with cer- 
tain orders. Send for list. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, 
pubescens, spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 
25 Wildflowers, our selection, 5 varieties, $1.00 
Postpaid. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 








GAEDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES: Best varie- 
ties. Price list on request. George W. Peyton, 
Rapidan, Virginia. 





TULIP BULBS: Oregon Grown. Special: 100 
Mixed Bulbs, large size, Lae ge $4.85. Send for 
free list 40 varieties. Tuala’ Valley Nurseries, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 





LANDSCAPE DRAFTSMAN, familiar with plant 
material. Towson Nurseries, Inc., York Koad, 
Towson, Maryland. 7 miles from Baltimore. 





FOR THE BEST DAFFODILS write for big new 
catalog of Hermitage Gardens originations, novel 
ties, and popular varieties. Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2, Maryland. 





TIME TO PLANT Mertensia now! Ten large vig- 
orous roots, $1.00; 100 Y- 50. Prepaid. Woodvale 
Nursery, B. 4, Ithaca, N. ¥ 








HEMEROCALLIS: Plant now. Send for prices of 
our new varieties selected from thousands of seed- 
lings in our gardens. J. B. S. Norton, 4922 40th 
Place, Hyattsville, Md. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD-GARDENER: American citizen 
with 35 years’ experience in all branches of horti 
culture, eastern states and California. Early train- 
ing in Holland at one of the Dutch horticultural 
schools. Exceptional references. Married, no 
family. A. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 











SUPERINTENDENT GARDENER: Life experi 
ence estate management, greenhouse, garden, 
orchard, farm, vegetables, landscape. Steady. 
sober, reliable. Married. English. Best references 
Apply A. G., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Beston, Mass 


HORTICULTURE 





























































































































a mena acerca areca, enema 
7 THE MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL |THE PENNSYLVANIA 
n- HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY OF NEW YORK | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
> 598 Madison Avenue, New York City (Organteed November 96, 2887) 
“4 Room 60! 
s. i : 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. VICTORY Thirty- fifth 
HARVEST Autumn Exhibition LIBRARY 
“ ° . . * e 
~' Chrysanthemum Society of Circulating Privileges to 
- s H O WwW America participating Members 
y. to be held in the Five thousand volumes, including 
re AMERICAN MUSEUM ‘OF recent gardening books, old herbals, 
4 In co-operation with the floras of many States, current horti- 
~ 7 NATURAL HISTORY cultural magazines and bound volumes 
y- Advertising Club of Boston of old issues, catalogues of seed firms 
or 77th Street, Central Park West d : 
t, New York City and nurseries. 
ag SEPTEMBER 28-30 Non-members and out-of - town 
” November 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1942 | visitors are cordially invited to use 
AM th Exhibiti the comfortable reading-room for 
a ammo eshte The Exhibition will be open on the | reference and research work. 
er ; 3 evening of the first day from 7 to 10 Catalogue 25¢ 
rt. A huge pumpkin will receive | o'clock for the members of the Society 
7 lief tributi and their friends, by invitation, and 
ad war reliet contributions for members of the Museum and affili- OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
ated organizations. Open to the Sidieatins th j 
“a public Friday and Saturday from eptember 15 — June I5 
8, — 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., and on Sunday Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
“4 Admission Free from | to 5 P.M. Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. ! 
n- Linarias in North Dakota 
» | PEONY ARISTOCRATS | Brarias 4 OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS 
for your yards and gardens. Only best of old and HE linarias, popularly known as toad- 
_— new varieties, at attractive prices. Our Catalog flaxes, are desirable garden plants, ger- Polyanthus Type Assorted Colors 
le names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and eas? . . : 
D: gives valuable planting and growing instructions. | Minating very easily and flowering freely 200 Seeds $1.00 
. HARMEL PEONY COMPANY until frost, insuring a cheerful spot wher- SOPHIA R. MAASSEN 
= Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 ever growing. This must be conceded even Route 12 Box 456 Milwaukie, Oregon 
i. Berlin Maryland | to Linaria vulgaris, the ubiquitous “butter 
P PEAT MOSS. $4.00 bale "helen a gem among linarias is L SEABROOK NURSERIES 
= ; ‘ , ; Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 
| ’ Manure ...... 3.25 
4 100 Ibe. Pulverized Cow Manure” coeecee "3.28 faucicola, » aative of the Pyrenees, the VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal; .--..-.----++-+. 4.00 | | broad, linear, silvered-green foliage of | from July 20th to October 1st, located on Route 1, 
0 ccna ne ‘and steer manure. which is literally smothered with countless —_ | an they: gees N. H., and six miles 
“4 Delivered Pailadeiphie and vicinity mignonette-scented, long-spurred, ame- Write for 1942 Fall List 
” E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. thyst-violet, orange-throated bloom all | SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
uamESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 21 Oc Summer, forming a dense, slow spreading 
7 oO R Cc H I D Ss mat, arg —- somewhat like ogo RB L U C A M A S$ L | LY 
For th i begi Special Offerin wane 04 ated ars 2 68 On See, -_ Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
— will 7. ee oe ey Advise Shoowadiie in North Dakota it is a hardy perennial, for many Spring weeks. It. is Camassia 
“ period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., | surviving in bleakest and most wind-swept oatink ’ 7 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera . 
k- in 1%-in, up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. | locations. $3 for $1.00 100 for $2.50 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. —W. E. H. Poeter. Hes Bulb Catala 
7 L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. Hansboro, N. D. ee od 
é- WELLESLEY, MASS. REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
: Polemonium carneum || RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY || HARDY PRIMROSES 
of s Plant these now in partial shade for 
d- Beautiful Flesh Color Flower. 35¢ each Watch our wild birds in early Spring bloom 
th nee full view visiting Audubon 
Ask for Free Catalog, listing numerous Feeders. 5 Primula Munstead Strain .......... $1.10 
- RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS <-Automatic Feeder $2.00 | | 5 Primula Oachemiriana |... 1.2.2... 110 
Choice Nursery Grown Wild Flowers “Eye-Safe” Feeder .$1.50 Collection: 5 of each variety, postpaid.. 3.00 | 
= HILLFIELD NURSERIES Goshen, Conn. Squirrel’s Defeat . .$4.50 HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 
. —_ Audubon Water. Fountain | 
a DOGWOOD — WHITE DOGWOOD. urnishes drinking water 
al LILACS pa Lovely Hybrids and Species. during Winter ..... $9.50 . AMERICAN 
no QUINCES — Flowering Hybrids, Beautiful Add 250 for pecking ond Wild Flowers and Ferns 
s . Buxus Microphylla Compacta—Dwarf, berries 
"| ecrattecetate comers Dat | UU Pore MAILED O¥ EqUEST a 
ri Vib d Rare Plan sk for reular 
n, a Seuiee = = ar ofa oun a audubon workshop ramet AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 
4 i INGSVILLE y mG. " land ma sr tual “Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
8. ' CINGSVILLE NOMS cingeite, Marriand GLENOOE, ILL. 
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Lilium Regale 





Lilies That Will Be Happy In Your Garden 


AMABILE 
CANDIDUM 
CONCOLOR 
HANSONI 
HENRYI 
MAXWILL 
REGALE 


ee. 2. s . e 


Color Form 
Orange-red Turk’s Cap 
White Trumpet 
Scarlet Star-shaped 
Yellow Turk’s Cap 
Yellow Turk’s Cap 
Orange-red Turk’s Cap 
White Trumpet 


SCOTTL® HYBRIDS Yellow Cup-shaped 
SPECIOSUM RUBRUM Pink Turk’s Cap 
. TENUIFOLIUM Vermilion Turk’s Cap 


L. TENUIFOLIUM RED STAR Scarlet Dwarf Star-shaped 


L. TIGRINUM 


Orange-red Turk’s Cap 
Collection A. l each of the above $ 4.00 
Collection B. 3 each of the above 11.50 


Collection C. 6 each of the above 20.00 
Prepaid 


Ea. 
$.25 
40 
25 
.40 
25 
40 
25 
.60 
By >: 
5 
aa 
.20 


Doz. 
$2.50 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
2.50 
6.00 
7.50 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 





OUR CATALOGUE IS NOW READY 


Sandyleam 


ALAN and EstHer MACNEIL 


North Springfield, Vt. 


Sole agent in the United States for W. A. Constable Ltd. 











